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Split Over the Cabinet: The incoming Eisenhower Administration has Pies he 
politically speaking; it has provoked what today looks like a serious split in the new regime. The dae 
reaction of Senator Taft to the appointment of Matthew Durkin as Secretary of Labor suggests that, unless 
the breach between Taft and Ike is healed, there may develop serious trouble in the legislative body. 


But, regardless of the outraged feelings of the Taft wing of the GOP, there is a more fundamental 
situation involved, from the standpoint of practical politicians. As the latter see it, Eisenhower won largely 
because of the support from two groups: Catholics in the North and conservative Democrats in the South. 
The Catholics who voted for Eisenhower played the more decisive role since their voting weight in the big- 
city states of the North (with their large number of electoral votes) swung the election to the General. 


Now, there is very little chance of incorporating this northern group into the GOP party organization 
in the foreseeable future, by patronage. There will not be sufficient jobs to go around in any case; and 
the old GOP faithful must be given priority. Hence, the only way the new voters for the GOP candidate 
can be given recognition is through Cabinet appointments. 


The appointment of Durkin, a Catholic, to the Cabinet does not — as politicos put it — “fill the bill”. 
On the contrary, it is an affront to the group in question. For Durkin voted for Stevenson and tried to 
elect him through his union influence. Those Catholics in the North who bolted the Democratic Party 
and voted for Ike can hardly feel that Durkin is representative of themselves. If Ike had taken Taft’s 
recommendation for the post, Clarence Manion (former Dean of Notre Dame Law School), they would 
have been represented with the utmost political precision. For Manion, a Catholic, bolted the Democratic 
Party and was a leader in the Democrats for Eisenhower organization in the campaign. Unless this gross 
error is repaired, the unhappy memory may loom large in 1954 and 1956. 


As for the South, Taft recommended that Byrd be made Secretary of the Treasury. Byrd was not 
even approached by the Eisenhower team. Worse than that, the South was “kissed off’ (as one politico 
put it) with the appointment of Oveta Culp Hobby to the post of Federal Security Administrator. 
Southerners will not deem the appointment of a Southern woman (and to a subsidiary, not Cabinet, post) 
as sufficient. No less than a man of the rank of Governor Shivers of Texas (or Governor Kennon of 
Louisiana) would qualify as acceptable in Southern eyes. Actually, this slight is worse than no appoint- 
ment at all. 


This, in brief, is the political situation in the aftermath of “l’Affaire Durkin”. The Taft forces are 
discontented, to say the least. They received Cabinet recognition in the case of only one cabinet secretary, 
Mr. Ezra Benson of Utah, designated to be Secretary of Agriculture. Additionally, the only pattern visible 
in the cabinet is that of a Dewey network. Taft people feel that Dewey, through Herbert Brownell (named 
Attorney General), is placing his men everywhere; and is building a basis for his nomination for the 
Presidency in 1956. There is much evidence to support this view. 


But, there is much more than a revolt of the Taft wing involved in the unexpected crisis. As some 
political realists see it here, the plainly bad strategy shown in the handling of the two groups — Northern 
Catholics and Southern conservative Democrats — shows that there is no realization of the necessity of 
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expanding the Republican party into a Conservative party. The GOP is a weak party. It desperately 
needs accretion of strength from new groups. The best potential source of such new blood is in the South, 


But, so long as the electoral system favors the big-city states in the North, the Catholic pene /atian. offers 
the next best reservoir on which to draw. 


In any case, the present crisis offers additional opportunities for Taft and his followers to awaken 
to the realities of the situation. Now is the time, say some observers, for Taft to take the initiative and 
offer the Southern conservative Democrats an equal place in the organization and hierarchy of the Con- 
gress. This would provide a constructive step towards the realignment of parties which is so long overdue. 


Benson: The Taft wing’s one consolation prize is Ezra Benson of Utah, named Secretary of Agriculture, 
But he is a good one, according to trusted observers here who know a good deal about him. He is de- 
scribed as a conservative in the farm field and one who would like to wean the farmers away from the 
subsidy state. He is on good terms with the Farm Bureau, the Grange and other conservative farm groups 
— but not with the left-wing Farmers Union which has for long shaped Democratic policy on agricultural 
matters. We are assured that Benson will work hard to bring about a thorough house-cleaning in the De- 
partment long associated with the names of Henry Wallace and of (in a special sense) Alger Hiss. He 
knows where “the bodies are buried” and is familiar with by-ways as well as highways in the vast 
organization. 


Specifically, it is felt that he intends to do some purging in the enormously powerful division of the 
Department of Agriculture known as the Production and Marketing Administration (PMA). This part of 
the bureaucracy touches and exerts sway over every farmer in every county in the country. One story 
goes that the outgoing Secretary Brannan (famous for his plan of collectivizing American agriculture) 
entertained visions of mounting to the Presidency with the aid of PMA. 


A Businessman Speaks: Charles M. White, President of Republic Steel Corporation, today strongly 
urged Southern business leaders (in a speech in Birmingham, Ala.) to spearhead a “realignment of 
political parties based on true Americanism”.. Addressing a regional meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Mr. White said, “Let those who believe in sound, conservative, honest, economical gov- 
ernment work together whether they come from the South or the North, the East or the West. Let those 
who believe in the Fair Deal and its socialistic aims also group together. Then the chips will be down 
and we will really know exactly where we stand.” White also expressed the hope that the South will 
gain its rightful position in national government. 


A Note on the Bureaucracy: Right now, many Fair Deal elements are seeking jobs in the Eisenhower 
setup and their friends are putting their names into circulation in connection with some very key positions. 
Thus, the Washington Evening Star reports in its civil service column that “Bernard Gladieux, former 
Commerce Department official and now an executive with the Ford Foundation”, is mentioned for the 
chairmanship of the Civil Service Commission, which is supposed to screen the bureaucracy. Gladieux 
in Commerce was known as a “Wallace man” during the period when the former Vice President (under 
Roosevelt, third term) was the bell wether of Communist fellow-travellers throughout the country. 


In the Congressional Record, February 8, 1951, ‘there are some passages in which senators discuss 
the conviction of Remington of the Commerce Department, the defects of the Loyalty Board and generally 
how subversives appear in all sorts of important places. Senator Malone (Nevada) was speaking (page 
1189): “If the Senator will yield further, I should like to ask whether he is familiar with the work of 
Mr. Gladieux who, I believe, was Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, and whether he knows where 


Mr. Gladieux is now . . . Mr. Gladieux resigned, because there was a direct connection with Communists, : 


apparently; at least we thought there was, and we are still working on it — and he is now with the Ford 
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Foundation . .. ” And on the next page, 1190, we found Senator Brewster speaking on the same sub- 
ject: “We know Lee’s record, we know Remington’s record. He is a convicted felon. We know the record 
of Gladieux .. .” 


Le May: It is not being said clearly and publicly, but many military observers here are emphasizing 
that the Soviet Union could launch a crippling attack with its strategic air force, carrying atom bombs, 
on our industrial centers — and could do it now. This is a sober military estimate of what the Soviet 
strength in “strategic air” constitutes in the year 1952. 


Therefore, General Le May’s speech in Washington on December 2 is worthy of note. Le May, 
commander of the U.S. strategic air force, said that the U.S. cannot hope to defeat the USSR in a war 
on land or at sea, but will have to rely on superior air power. “The West”, said Le May, “cannot hope 
to match man for man the mass of manpower now available to the Kremlin.” He added that Russia now 
has “20,000 front line combat planes in active units and 20,000 in reserve”. Observers here say that we 
cannot now muster any such force. 


Those who know Le May say that what he is driving at is this: only with the threat of a superior 
U.S. strategic bomber force (capable of bombing Russia) can, the U.S. cause Moscow to restrain its 
aggressions. 


Nullification: South Carolinians seem to be an incorrigible lot. They insist on being let alone. Even 
in the practice of what others may consider vice (but which to them is first class virtue), they want no 
interference. 


For instance, the white majority in the state has for long considered it right and proper to have 
schools for Negro children and schools for white children. Some Negroes in and outside the state have 
looked upon this segregation as wicked, and in this attitude they have the support of many white people. 
These anti-segregationists are working hard to correct this wickedness of the South Carolinians. They do 
not rely on reason and suasion, but are taking resort to compulsion. That is, they have an anti-school- 
segregation case before the Supreme Court, and if that court renders a decision unfavorable to South Caro- 
linian sentiment in the matter, the decision will have the backing of the Army and Navy of the United 
States Government. 


Still, the South Carolinians think they are in the right, that the opposition is in the wrong. To 
prevent the “democratic” process from interfering with their opinion, they put up for referendum in the 
last election a proposal which, if passed, would enable the state legislature to abolish state-supported 
schools. This proposal was to abolish the article in the state constitution which reads: “that the general 
assembly shall provide for a liberal system of free public schools between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years”. The vote on this amending proposal was: 187,345 for; 91,823 against. 


The effect of this vote is that if the Supreme Court should decide — the decision is expected this month 
— against segregation, the general assembly of South Carolina may amend its constitution, which would 
in effect abolish state-financed schools. No doubt, the parents of South Carolina would provide education 
for their children; parents have been doing that for centuries. But, Washington will have nothing to say 
about how these schools shall be run. 


Putting aside the merits or demerits of the segregation case, the decision of South Carolinians is im- 
portant because it re-emphasizes the doctrine of home rule that is basic in American polity. We have an 
impish desire to see the Supreme Court decide against South Carolina, so that they can carry out their 
threat to insulate their school system from outside interference. 
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DISCRIMINATION AT CHRISTMAS 


Some of your friends would best like to be remembered this Christmas with a subscription to 
HUMAN EVENTS. Why? Because they are your friends. 


As you are a reader of this publication, it can be assumed that you associate with people 
interested in public affairs. For them, you could not select a more appropriate gift. Not only 
will this commentary on the course of events appeal to them, but every week it will be a welcome 
reminder of an intellectual bond between you. 


At least six of your friends are in this category. Below is space for six subscriptions; if you 
want to remember more, a letter will serve as a subscription blank. 


Time is getting short. Send in your Christmas subscriptions now — and just before Christmas 
your friends will receive the first number, with proper notice, of course, that you are the cause 
of its coming. 


Keep in mind, too, that whenever thereafter you meet with these poo ¢ conversation will be 
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enlivened with some such remark as “according to HUMAN EVENTS . 
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Christmas Gift Subscription Rates —1952 State 
A gift card, in your name, will accompany the first issue of each Christmas subscription. To make sure this card 
is properly inscribed, please indicate just how the inscription should read. for r 
Two or more 3-month subscriptions at $2.50 each; two or more 6-month subscriptions at $5.00 each; two or mor Cons 
annual subscriptions at $9.00 each. di 
SCL 
With a $50.00 order you will be entitled to a free bound copy of HUMAN EVENTS for the year 1952 
(regular price, $4.00). oper 
Christmas Gift Order Blank — 
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ELECTORAL REFORM — THE COUDERT AME wien 
¥ 
By J. Harviz WILLIAMS . 


Wo significant facts of first importance underline current headlines — the election of a 

President and Vice President next Monday and a proposed change in the system of 
election to those high offices which, if adopted, will produce a revolutionary effect on 
American politics for years to come. 


On Monday next, the 15th, Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon will be 
elected, respectively, President and Vice-President of the United States. On that day “the 
first Monday after the second Wednesday in December”, according to law under the Con- 
stitution, the Electors who were elected last November 4 will meet “in their respective 
States’’ and ‘“‘vote by ballot for President and Vice President’. This event occurs as clamor 
for reform of the so-called “Electoral College’”’ mounts. One reform amendment to the 
Constitution passed the Senate in the 81st Congress, only to be killed in the House. Rising 
discussion and agitation suggest that the next session of Congress may see a major 
operation on the electoral process. 


Congressman Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New York’s 17th District, in the past week 
has announced that he will urge a Constitutional amendment to rectify the inadequacies 
of the present system of electing Electors — and therefore of electing Presidents. 


Mr. Coudert unveils his proposal (which undoubtedly will be the principal plan to 
be considered by Congress) with too much modesty. Actually, what he proposes is, in ef- 
fect, a revolutionary change in the method of choosing Presidents. For, it will eliminate 
the over-weighted predominance of the big-city states in this process — a predominance 
which has enabled the New and Fair Deals to run the country despite the opposition of 
a substantial majority of the people. In short, Mr. Coudert proposes to return the power 
to all of the people, by properly dividing it among them. 

The political problem to be solved was described to the House Judiciary Committee 


by Dr. Ruth C. Silva, Associate Professor of Political Science at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in this way: 


“In recent years the general ticket system of choosing Presidential electors 
(that is, electing them in a bloc on the statewide ticket) has compelled both 
parties to nominate Presidential candidates who advocate policies designed to 
win the votes of conscious ethnic, religious, and economic groups in metropoli- 
tan centers, where these minorities hold the. balance of power in populous States 
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with large blocs of electoral votes. . . . On the other hand, the Congress is elected 
in a constituency that makes Congressional support for such a program unlikely, 


for a majority of Senators and Representatives are elected in smaller cities, towns, 
suburban and rural areas.” 


The present at-large system of electing Electors is in effect the unit rule of State dele. 


gations in Democratic conventions. Describing the latter’s use from experience, Senator 


Harry F. Byrd said, “under the unit rule, it is possible . . . for an actual minority to con. 


trol nominations”. He added: “The unit rule gives great power to the big-city machines 


such as those in the populous areas of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California,” 


T o solve this problem Mr. Coudert proposes that Electors, who correspond to Senators 

and Representatives, be chosen in the same way their counterparts in Congress are 
chosen. Under this plan two Electors in each State, corresponding to its Senators, would 
be elected at-large; and the remainder, corresponding to its members of the House (which 
range among States from one to 43, according to population), would be elected in Con- 
gressional Districts, or at-large in those few cases where Congressmen are so elected. 
Chosen by this method — the district system — the whole body of Electors would bear 
a political complexion almost identical to that of a whole Congress sitting in joint session. 
Any President so chosen would have to look for re-election to exactly the same form of 
constituency as that of the whole Congress. 

The district system for Electors had distinguished support in the early days of our 
country. It was ‘‘the mode which was mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted”, according to Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., in Political 
Science Quarterly of March, 1949. “It was also the mode’, he adds, “which was advo- 
cated after some experience with the Constitution by Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Gal- 
latin, James A. Bayard, J. Q. Adams, Van Buren, Benton, Webster, Story and many others.” 

The necessity for Presidential Electors is firmly rooted in the very form and structure 
of the American political system. The Constitutional provision for the institution of Elec- 
tors does two supremely important things: 

1. By excluding Senators and Representatives from the office of Elector, it separates 
executive and legislative powers at the source, a cardinal principle of the American politi- 
cal system; 

2. By establishing Electors in exact correspondence to Senators and Representatives, 
the whole body of them — in the election of the President — combine the federal-national 
principles on which American government is founded. That is, equality of the States in 
the Senate and inequality of the States in the House of Representatives according to in- 
equalities of population. 





S Shalgs by failing to provide a uniform method for choosing Electors, the Founders 
left the opening into which others have driven the wedge of the present at-large 
method of choosing them. It was this failure, through oversight, lack of foresight, or 
political infeasibility at the time, which has permitted the unbalancing of the carefully bal- 
anced and neatly articulated political system they built for us. 

During the early days of the Republic the Electors were chosen in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes by the legislatures, sometimes at-large, but most often under the district sys- 
tem. However, the at-large or general ticket system for Electors spread rapidly with the 
rise of the party system in the early 1800's — an unforeseen development. Political 
leaders of the dominant party in the legislatures forced the change in order to control 
the State’s full power in electing the President. The more power they could wield in 
his election the more influence they could exert on his Administration. And so it has re- 
mained to this day. 

Adoption of the Coudert amendment would change the inequitable system now used 
and would have the following revolutionary but beneficial political effects: 

1. Divide each State’s power in the election of a President among its political parties 
on exactly the same basis that its Congressional power is divided among them. Thus na- 
tional parties would have Presidential power commensurate with their Congressional power 
— an ideal situation. 

2. Remove the ideological grounds for any conflict between the President and Con- 
gress by reducing the power of pressure groups over the White House to the level of their 
weight in the election of the Congress, With the same form of constituency, the President 
and the Congress would wear much the same political complexion. 

3. Give to both large and small States their proper weight, properly divided between 
their parties, in the election of a President. 

4. Break up the large bloc of electoral votes of the big-city States which, because 
they exist and turn on statewide pluralities, now dominate the nomination of candidates 
for the Presidency. Also make eligible for nomination qualified men from the smaller 


States. For instance, the division of New York’s 45 electoral votes would be close to 50-50. 


em major effect of the Coudert amendment would be on the conduct of the Presidency. 

The change it would bring in the source and quantity of his political nourishment 
would necessarily affect the political attitudes of any President or would-be President. At 
the present time the 531 political roots (Electors) of the White House are consolidated 
into what might be called “‘trunk-roots”, varying in size from three diameters to 45 (Ne- 
vada has 3 electoral votes, New York 45). 





Nine of the largest of these trunk-roots run from States having metropolitan citi¢s 
of more than a half-million people and have a total of 204 diameters (Electors) of the 
531, or just 62 less than the 266 necessary for a President to survive politically. With so 
much nourishment from so few sources, any President would regard them with great 
tenderness. — (Certainly, Roosevelt felt this way about New York.) To do otherwise, 
would be to violate the first principle of political action — to win office and keep it. 


' ‘The Coudert amendment would merely unbind the trunk-roots to the White House 
and liberate the members to their natural equality. Ninety-six of them would run two 
each (i.e., the two electors chosen at-large): from each of the 48 States. The nourishment 
these would bring would remain unchanged in quality from that which they now bring 


as members of the trunk-roots. The other 435 political roots of the Presidency would run 
one each from the Congressional Districts. 


The political nourishment these separated roots would bring to the White House 
would vary considerably from that which arose in the trunk-roots of which they were 
members. With each of them dependent on a voting plurality at its own source — the 
Congressional District — the change in quality would be substantial, to say the least. 


Thus, the roots of the White House, paralleling those of the Congress, would pro- 
vide the President with the same political nourishment on which the members of Congress 
have to subsist in order to stay in office. He, necessarily, would have to live politically as 
their majorities live. The new diet would not contain any imported left-wing vitamins. 


Ww"™ THE ELECTORAL power of the big-city states divided between the parties, the 
nominating conventions would differ sharply from those witnessed by the television 
watchers last summer. They would see conventions reach conclusions under the influence 
of leaders with followers rather than at the dictation of bosses with minions. 


In Presidential campaigns under the Coudert amendment, both parties would aim at 
winning somewhat more than half of the State Electors and a majority of the District Elec- 
tors. The doubtful Districts are far more numerous, diversified and widely scattered than 
the doubtful States, and would be the principal objectives of campaign strategists. No 
longer would New York be the sine qua non of party victory. 


In conclusion, it would not be too much to predict that future Presidential Elections 
held under this reformed system would ensure the triumph of truly American tickets for 
many years to come. Indeed one prophesy may safely be ventured: under such a system, 
there would loom no danger that Mr. Walter Reuther, head of CIO. and already men- 
tioned as a possible contender, could be elected President. 





Mr. Williams, born and raised in the Carolinas, went to New York in the late Twenties where he joined and 
worked for the Republican Party. This year he campaigned for Eisenhower in the South. 





